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THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

BY THE DIRECTOR GENERAL, GEORGE R. DAVIS. 



When" the gallant mariner, Christopher Columbus, landed 
from the " Santa Maria/' October 12, 1492, and planted the stand- 
ard of Spain upon the shores of San Salvador, he little appreciated 
the extent and significance of his discovery. 

At that time nothing was more improbable than the formation 
of a vast republic in North America stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and sweeping the commerce of both oceans. 
There were then in the nations of Europe, from which America 
was to be colonized, absolutely no materials from which such a 
product could be expected to spring. The democratic element 
was nowhere developed. Government by the people was an idea 
that did not even enter the human mind. The nations had 
scarcely begun to emerge from the darkness and barbarism of 
the middle ages ; dense ignorance was the marked characteristic 
of the masses of the people. The learning of the times was monop- 
olized by the clergy; the convents, monasteries, and clerical 
establishments were its repositories. The laity were hopelessly 
illiterate, and even kings were unable to sign their names to 
state documents, as the records prove. So far from governing in 
any part of Europe, the people were scarcely emancipated from 
slavery. They had been for ages bought and sold with the land 
they cultivated. 

At the time of the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus, England was the only country in which the people 
enjoyed representation in the national legislation, and there they 
had a voice merely to legalize and authorize taxation for the 
benefit of the crown and the nobility. Spain had just been con- 
solidated into one nation, under the government of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and every energy had been strained to the utmost 
in the struggle for the expulsion of the Moors. In the new 
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monarchy which was established the only representation the 
people had in the government was the deputations from the 
cities ; but in those deputations it was the wealth of the city, 
and not the population, that was represented. The state of 
things was no better in France, where both kings and nobles 
united to oppose the people. They dared not trust them with 
arms, and chose rather to depend on foreign mercenaries for 
military defence than suffer the people to learn the secret of their 
own strength. Matters were still worse in the other nations of 
Christendom, to say nothing of the admittedly barbarous na- 
tions. 

This unequal distribution of learning and political privilege 
in the nations of Europe would probably have continued indefi- 
nitely, had not the discovery of the new world by Columbus sug- 
gested to the oppressed people of the old world possibilities of 
emigration and enfranchisement from the grievous burdens of 
the feudal system by adding two continents to the geography of 
the world — a hemisphere for the overflow of Europe. 

However this may be, it is a matter of history that colonists 
from the old countries flocked to America by thousands, and, set- 
tling along its eastern shores, laid the foundations of the civili- 
zation that to-day invites the nations of the world to the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 

In giving a leading place to the discovery of America as the 
instrument of human enlightenment and progress, it is not my 
purpose to underestimate the importance to the world of the in- 
vention of printing from movable types and the long succession 
of inventions and discoveries of which it was the precursor and in- 
centive. But Columbus was eleven years old when Peter Schaefer 
cast the first metal types in matrices, thus becoming the inventor 
of complete printing ; he was about twenty when the first printed 
edition of the Bible was given to the world, and twenty-one when 
Maintz was taken and plundered, and the art of printing, in the 
general ruin, spread to other towns. Therefore, when we con- 
sider the international antagonisms, the difficulties of intercom- 
munication, and the total absence of methods for the rapid dif- 
fusion of intelligence, it is easily conceivable that Columbus may 
never have perused a printed book or paper when he entered upon 
bis career of discovery, which unfolded a hitherto unknown 
world and put in train the succession of marvellous results which 
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followed. His discoveries served to stimulate the employment of 
the newly-discovered art of printing. 

These two events — the invention of printing and the discovery 
of America — joined hands to lead in the grand procession of intel- 
lectual, moral, and material development. Parenthetically let 
me note the remarkable fact, not less interesting because of its 
being so well known, that, while so much is due to the invention 
of printing in the way of human progress along all lines, the 
method of type-setting by hand, as first adopted, has remained in 
vogue until the present day ; but now the dawn of a new era to 
the printer is just at hand. The landmarks of progress along 
the journey from the middle-age darkness to the present light 
were at first few and far between (often retrogressive, but, when 
so, reactionaiw), gradually increasing in number and interest. 
"We find the first printing-press in Copenhagen in 1493 ; Gama 
reaches India in 1498 ; musical notes first printed, 1502 ; Pope 
Leo the Tenth publishes his indulgences, 1517 ; Magellan's cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe completed, 1522 ; the Oopernican 
system published, 1530 ; the Pope of Eome issues his bull declar- 
ing the natives of America to be rational beings, 1537 ; Calvin 
founds the University of Geneva, and John Knox makes headway 
as a reformer in Scotland, 1539 ; pins first made in England 
1543 ; orange-trees introduced into Europe, the Diet at Worms 
and the discovery of the mines at Potosi, 1545 ; knives first made 
in England, 1560 ; Kew originates the game of billiards and 
Growse teaches the art of making needles to the English, 1556 ; 
the victory over the Turks atLepanto won, 1571 ; carriages intro- 
duced into England, 1580 ; tobacco first brought to Europe, 1586; 
the first newspaper in England, 1588. Then a century more of 
progress brings lis to the Eevolution of 1688, and still another 
century to the death-bed scene of the "Last Pretender" in the 
mother land, and the election of George Washington as the first 
President of the United States. 

George Washington in his last days was contemporaneous with 
the infancy of men still living. The world's progress at the 
time of his death had already been marvellous ; yet, to borrow 
the language of Mr. Locke, the witty editor of the Toledo Blade, 

"We don't like to be irreverent, but would like to ask, what did our 
forefathers know? What, for instance, did George Washington know ? He 
never saw a steamboat ; he never saw a fast mail train ; he never held his 
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ear to a telephone ; he never sat for his picture in a photograph gallery ; he 
never received a telegraphic despatch ; he never sighted a Krupp gun ; he 
never listened to the ' fizz ' of an electric pen ; he never saw a pretty girl run 
a sewing-machine ; he never saw a self-propelling engine go down the street 
to a Are ; he never heard of ' Evolution ' ; he never took laughing-gas ; he 
never had a set of store teeth ; he never attended an international exposi- 
tion ; he never owned a bonanza mine ; he never knew ' Old Prob.' He — but 
why go on? No; when he took an excursion it was on a flat-boat. When 
he went off on a train it was on a mule train. When he wanted to talk to a 
man in Milwaukee he had to — go there. When he wanted his picture taken 
it was done in profile with a piece of black paper and a pair of shears. When 
he got the returns from the back counties they had to be brought in by a 
man with an ox-cart. When he took aim at the enemy he had to trust to a 
crooked-barreled old flint-lock. When he wrote it was with a goose-quill- 
When he had anything to mend his grandmother did it with a darning" 
needle. When he went to a fire he stood in a line and passed buckets' 
When he looked at a CLAM he never dreamed that it was any relation of 
his. When he went to a concert he heard a cracked fiddle and an insane 
clarionet." 

The remarkable thing about this humorous statement of fact 
is that had Washington lived half a century longer it would 
still remain almost equally true. Indeed, the world's progress 
since the middle of the nineteenth century has distanced all 
that had gone before, and the last four decades, beginning with 
the date of the first world's fair, have witnessed greater strides 
than all the previous years of the Columbian epoch combined. 

To exemplify this development the world over, in all its de 
tails and ramifications, falls within the general scope and design 
of the World's Columbian Exposition of 1893 at Chicago. The 
accomplishments of both sexes and of all ages, the researches of the 
"Challenger" and the "Talisman," of those that have plunged 
into the gloom of mid- African forests or scaled Himalayan summits 
or neared the frozen poles, are all included. It aims to present the 
achievements of mankind in man's dealings with the products 
and forces of nature, as by an exhaustive balance-sheet. 

The Congress of the United States, deeming it advisable to 
commemorate the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America "by an exhibition of the resources of the United States 
of America, their development, and the progress of civilization of 
the new world," provided, in the act of Congress approved 
April 30, 1890, that such an exhibition should be held, and that 
it " should be of a national and international character, so that 
not only the people of our Union and this continent, but those 
of all nations, as well, can participate," and the recognition of its 
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international character and purpose is evidenced in the Pres- 
ident's invitation to foreign nations, and the acceptance of this 
invitation by nearly all the nations of the world. 

There are sixty-two foreign nations and colonies which have 
already formally expressed a determination to participate in the 
exposition, and their appropriations approximate four million 
dollars. So far as it has been possible to comply with their 
pressing demands, space for exhibits has been assigned to all 
these countries in the departmental buildings, and sites in the 
exposition park have been set aside for their official pavilions 
and government headquarters. The United States Government 
has appropriated thus far one and a half million dollars, of which 
four hundred thousand is available for its building alone, in 
which will be illustrated the functions of the government in peace 
and war. 

The agencies authorized by the act of Congress to determine 
the plan and scope of the exposition, and make all the necessary 
preparations and successfully conduct the same, were a National 
Commission, whose members are representatives at large and also 
of the States and Territories and the District of Columbia, 
appointed by the President of the United States, on the one hand; 
and, on the other, a corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of Illinois, entitled " The World's Columbian Exposition of 
1892," which name was subsequently changed to " The "World's 
Columbian Exposition," by which said corporation is now known. 
The former body, the World's Columbian Commission, in fulfill- 
ing the requirements of the act, has appointed a Board of Lady 
Managers. This latter body has been organized with a view to 
securing a comprehensive, interesting, and instructive exhibit of 
woman's work in all lands. This spirit on the part of the man- 
agers constitutes a striking commentary, and as gratifying as it 
is striking, on the change which time has wrought in the condi- 
tion of women. 

The limits of my space forbid an indulgence of the strong in- 
clination I feel to dwell upon this feature of the exposition. A 
retrospect of some twenty-five centuries presents to view another 
historic exhibition in Media- Persia, lasting, like ours, "many 
days, even a hundred and fourscore days," of all the nations of 
the then known world, " one hundred and seven and twenty prov- 
inces," stretching "from India even unto Ethiopia." What a 
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significant fact that this first of all recorded world's fairs should 
furnish the conditions out of which was developed a " lady man- 
ager " whose matchless tact and beauty, whose endowments of 
head and heart, have tinctured the poesy, the song, the romance, 
the pictorial art of all these intervening years ! 

The National Commission met and organized in the city of 
Chicago on June 26, 1890. The Board of Directors of the Illinois 
corporation finally tendered Jackson Park and the grounds 
adjoining as the site for the fair, which were accepted by the 
National Commission. 

It early became evident that by reason of the constitution of 
these two bodies and the requirements of the act of Congress a 
conference between them was absolutely necessary in order to 
reach an understanding of the powers, limitations, and duties of 
each. A joint conference committee was therefore formed, con- 
sisting of eight members of each body, to take this vital question 
into consideration. The result of its deliberations was embodied 
in a report, afterwards adopted by both bodies in their separate 
capacities, defining their respective jurisdictions. This compact 
between the two bodies (the term by which it is generally known) 
outlines the plan of procedure for the harmonious administra- 
tion of the affairs of the exposition, and provides that the work 
of the exposition shall be divided into great departments. It 
also provides that, to properly administer these departments, the 
director general shall appoint a head or chief officer for each, 
and all required subordinates. The appointment of these de- 
partment chiefs must be confirmed by both bodies. 

The departments thus constituted consist of the following : 
Department A, agriculture ; B, horticulture ; C, live stock ; D, 
fish and fisheries ; E, mines and mining ; F, machinery ; G, 
transportation exhibits ; H, manufactures ; J, electricity ; K, 
fine arts ; L, liberal arts ; M, ethnology and archagology ; N, for- 
estry ; 0, publicity and promotion ; P, foreign affairs. 

Chiefs, or head officers, have been appointed to all these de- 
partments, and, with a single exception, have already entered 
upon their official duties. In selecting these chiefs the import- 
ance of securing the best available talent has been kept con- 
stantly in view, and they were chosen from amongst the noted 
men in their respective lines throughout the country at large. 
The importance of the interests they have in charge may be 
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partially gathered from the plan and scope determined upon for 
the exposition, by which it was found necessary to erect mag- 
nificent and commodious buildings for each exhibit department, in 
addition to those required for administration offices and for the 
Board of Lady Managers, covering in the aggregate upwards of one 
hundred and thirteen acres, and, including stables for live stock, 
over one hundred and fifty-three acres. This obtains with all the 
departments, with the exception of the departments of manu- 
factures, liberal arts, and ethnology. These three are joined 
in one magnificent building covering something over thirty 
acres. 

A brief summary of some of the exhibits designed for a few 
of the exhibit departments will serve to illustrate the importance 
of each, and perhaps give a faint conception of the extent of the 
combined whole. 

Take, for one example, the Department of Transportation Ex- 
hibits. For the first time in the history of world's fairs, the 
science of transportation in its broadest sense will have that atten- 
tion to which its importance entitles it. The development of 
modern transportation, having-had its beginning within the life- 
time of men now in the vigor of manhood, has been so rapid that 
its significance is hardly yet understood. Yet its early history is 
fading out of sight, and in a fair way to be utterly lost. Judged 
by its relations to the every-day life of the world, no other industry 
surpasses it in utility or as a power in the progress of civilization. 
Considered from the standpoint of the amount of capital invested, 
it overshadows every other industry. It has been stated by emi- 
nent authority that the world's whole stock of money of every kind 
— gold, silver, and paper — would purchase only one-third of its rail- 
roads. Add to this the shipping of the world and all the means 
of conveyance from place to place throughout the world, and the 
interests represented in this department of the World's Columbian 
Exposition can readily be imagined. It falls within the plan and 
scope of this department to exhaustively present the origin, growth, 
and development of the various methods of transportation used in all 
ages and in all parts of the world. The means and appliances of 
barbarous and semi-civilized tribes are to be shown by specimen 
vehicles, trappings, and craft. Water craft, from the rudest forms 
to the modern giant steamship ; wheeled vehicles, from the first in- 
ception of the idea to the latest development of the luxurious palace 
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car, will be illustrated by the machine itself, or, in cases where this 
is impossible, by accurate models, drawings, plans, and designs. 

By keeping the historical feature clearly in view, the greatest 
exhibition of the actual means of transportation employed 
throughout the world to-day will stand out by contrast in high 
relief, and the wonderful achievements of later years will bear 
testimony to the genius of the age in which we live. 

A large number of the leading railways of the world will make 
exhibits of their roadbed, track, and equipment ; and even cities 
owing their existence to transportation influences will be repre- 
sented by elaborately-prepared models. Nothing will be overlooked 
bearing on the subject of transportation, terrestrial, aquatic, 
or aerial. 

The building for the display of the exhibits of this department 
is located on the western bank of the lagoon surrounding the 
beautiful wooded island which occupies nearly the centre of the 
exposition. It is surmounted by a cupola reaching a height of 
165 feet. Eight elevators will run from the centre of the main 
floor to the balconies surrounding the cupola, at heights of 115 
and 118 feet. The view from the observatory will be beautiful 
in the extreme, and will give visitors an excellent comprehension 
of the whole plan of the exposition grounds at a glance. The 
total floor space devoted to the interests of this department, 
including the entresol, amounts to nearly nineteen acres. The 
annex will open into the main building in such a manner as to 
afford long and striking vistas down the main avenue and 
aisles. 

The giant among the mammoth buildings on the fair grounds 
is that devoted to manufactures and liberal arts. Presenting a 
floor space of thirty-one acres, and including galleries encircling 
the interior, it will afford in the aggregate some forty-four acres of 
exhibit space. It is the largest building ever contemplated or 
erected for similar uses. This vast structure will be covered with 
an arched roof of steel and glass, affording ample light and ven- 
tilation. Broad avenues and other conveniences will be provided 
generously for the comfort of visitors. Galleries will encircle the 
interior, overlooking Lake Michigan, the government buildings 
and grounds, the pier, and the surrounding exhibition, State, and 
foreign buildings, presenting to the spectator a scene of unpar- 
alleled beauty and magnificence. 
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The exhibit of the Department of Manufactures is destined to 
be one of the very greatest interest, embracing, as it does, the 
products of the machine and man's unequalled handiwork in every 
form and design, A mere enumeration of the beautiful and use- 
ful works to be exhibited here would require a volume, and cannot 
be attempted. The constantly increasing interest among our 
home producers, and the ever-growing rivalry of inventive genius 
in the way of improved machinery, will be amply illustrated, and 
will form one of the most interesting and instructive features of 
the exposition. 

The field of the Liberal- Arts Department is a broad one, 
covering nearly every phase of the higher development of the race. 
It includes education, literature, journalism, government and law, 
civil engineering, public works and architecture, hygiene, sani- 
tation, medicine and surgery, commerce and trade, all processes of 
precision, research, and experiment, music and the drama. 

The importance of these subjects has been recognized in the 
scheme for this department, which surpasses in scope and l-ange 
all previous attempts. In this scheme the subject of education 
naturally takes a leading place ; perhaps no single interest in any 
department is more worthy of adequate showing. Fourteen mill- 
ion pupils and four hundred thousand teachers, four hundred 
and fifty-two million dollars of school property and capital in- 
vested in education, are here to receive due consideration. The 
most complete showing of the educational system of the country 
that has ever been attempted is proposed ; the programme covering 
the entire field of primary, secondary, and superior education. It 
provides for an exhaustive illustration of the methods of instruc- 
tion in all grades, from the kindergarten up to the colleges and 
universities. 

A section of this department of great interest will be that de- 
voted to music. The history and theory of music will be illus- 
trated, showing the music of primitive people, crude and curious 
instruments, music books and scores, portraits and biographies of 
great musicians, church music ; and the sacred music of all 
periods will be represented, as well as the ballads, folksongs, and 
national airs of all lands. The display of musical instruments 
will eclipse all previous attempts. It will cover everything from 
the mouth-harp to the pipe-organ. 

In addition to the space given to liberal arts in the great 
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building already described, an immense music-hall will be erected 
for the use of this department, in which will be given concerts, 
recitals, oratorios, and other entertainments during the progress 
of the exposition. 

The Department of Horticulture will embrace the most elab- 
orate and complete classification of its peculiar interests ever 
presented, arranged in the most comprehensive manner, to dis- 
play all rare and choice fruits and plants of the earth. Tropical 
fruits and berries of the central latitudes will be abundantly ex- 
hibited, and varieties or species not obtainable at certain sea- 
sons will be represented by wax or plaster-cast imitations. 
Fruits, dried, canned, glaced, preserved by chemical or cold-stor- 
age appliances, manufactured into jellies, jams, or marmalades, 
will illustrate the most approved means of conserving surplus 
products. Methods of crushing and expressing juices of fruits 
will be shown, and literature and statistics will form an instruc- 
tive feature of the exhibit. So much for the pomological group. 

Equally interesting will be found the viticultural, the flori- 
cultural, the culinary vegetable, the arboricultural, and other 
groups. The floricultural alone will consist of twenty-five 
classes, embracing plants and flowers from all countries, and will 
undoubtedly surpass any previous display of its kind. The or- 
chidacese will be one of the principal features, and, together with 
the palms, cycads, ferns, aroids, and other tender exotics, will 
be collected in the magnificently-proportioned Horticultural 
Hall, while the out-door display will comprise a profusion of 
beautiful flowers and plants, rhododendrons, roses, and herba- 
ceous plants. Dahlias, improved cannas, gladioli, and irises will 
play an important part in embellishing the grounds. Examples 
of unique and beautiful designs in budding plants will be illus- 
trated by artists in this specialty. Superintendents of public 
parks in most of the large cities at home and abroad have already 
signified their intention to compete for honors. 

In addition to a building one thousand feet long by two hun- 
dred and fifty feet wide, surmounted by a dome one hundred and 
thirty-five feet high, to be devoted to exhibitions of both fruits 
and plants, the wooded island, the most beautiful natural feature 
of the exposition park, will be wholly devoted to an out-door dis- 
play of flowering plants and shrubs. 

The chief of the Department of Pine Arts, has been abroad 
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for many months visiting the galleries of all the nations of 
Europe, and paving the way for a display which promises a higher 
degree of excellence than any ever before achieved at any exhibi- 
tion of fine arts. 

American art in every department received a new impulse from 
the Centennial Exposition of 1876, and it will be a special aim 
here to show the extent of the advancement made in American 
art work during the intervening sixteen years. It will be the en- 
deavor to make a retrospective exhibit of American paintings, 
representing each artist who has achieved prominence by charac- 
teristic work, all of which will show the changes in the produc- 
tion and methods of our art and the development of the various 
"schools" of expression. But however much we might desire 
to see American art take the foremost position in this great con- 
course of nations, it must be frankly admitted that our guests 
will stand at the head. Contemporary art will be represented on 
a scale not at all understood as yet by the nations themselves or 
by our own public. A single illustration will suffice. At the 
Centennial the total of wall space devoted to fine art was one 
hundred and twenty thousand square feet. The government of 
France alone has applied for and will admirably fill wall space to 
the amount of seventy-five thousand square feet in the World's 
Columbian Exposition. 

One leading object of the department is to form a collection 
of art works which shall be in the highest degree interesting and 
instructive to the visitor to the exposition — such a collection as 
will give one a higher appreciation of art and a desire for fur- 
ther knowledge, which may be satisfied by a study of the collec- 
tion ; such a collection, also, as may enable one to become ac- 
quainted with the characteristics of the best art of all nations, 
induce comparison, and develop critical judgment. 

Space will not permit further details, but these examples, 
taken at random, and by no means the most interesting, will 
serve to give some faint idea of the prospective colossal propor- 
tions of the exposition as a whole. 

All the several departments are well advanced with their 
work, and applications for space already received warrant the 
assurance that the exhibits to be displayed will in every respect* 
be equal to the expectations of the people and commensurate 
with the dignity and honor of the occasion. 
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The Department of Publicity and Promotion and that of 
Foreign Affairs are purely administrative. The former was or- 
ganized about the middle of December, 1890, and the scope of its 
functions includes the preparation of matter and furnishing of 
reliable information for the daily press and all other kinds of 
publications, domestic and foreign ; the preparation and distribu- 
tion of maps and a variety of pictorial illustrations ; the stimulation 
of congressional, legislative, corporate, and individual action 
favorable to the interests of the fair ; the supply of stationery and 
printing for the use of the exposition authorities and agencies ; 
and a preservation in an orderly, comprehensive, and available 
form of the evidence of the results accomplished by all the agencies 
of the exposition, not only at headquarters, but throughout the 
whole world. It is a novelty in the history of world's-fair 
organization in that its scope is so greatly enlarged as compared 
with that of any previous agency organized for the exploitation 
of a world's fair, and the results attained justify the anticipations 
which led to its creation. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs bears relation to the 
director general of the exposition somewhat similar to that 
which the Department of State bears to the President of the 
United States. It conducts all correspondence with foreign 
governments and their commissions ; it has charge of matters 
pertaining to the procurement of foreign exhibits, and superin- 
tendence of all agencies engaged in securing such exhibits and 
interesting all people beyond the boundaries of the United States. 

The Board of Directors of the corporation known as the 
World's Columbian Exposition assumed the responsibility of pre- 
paring the exposition grounds and constructing the buildings. 
The board, at an early period of its existence, created a com- 
mittee, designated as the Grounds and Buildings Committee, to 
which this important work was assigned, appointed a chief of 
construction, and constituted a Board of Architects. Plans were 
prepared, submitted, discussed, and duly approved. The work, 
once inaugurated, has been pressed with notable vigor, and mar- 
vellous progress accomplished. All the great buildings are under 
contract and in process of construction. A complete transforma- 
tion has resulted in the appearance of the grounds. The work 
has been pushed day and night, and thousands of workmen are 
kept constantly employed. Some of the buildings are already 
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under roof, and all are so far advanced that assurance can now be 
positively offered that the grounds and buildings will be ready on 
time and in every way satisfactory. When completed, the ex- 
hibits installed, and the seven hundred acres of ornamented park, 
with its city of palaces devoted to exposition purposes, all thrown 
open to the public, there will be presented to the vision of the 
beholder a scene of grandeur and beauty and activity the like of 
which has not been witnessed in all the cycles of time. 

Beautiful and imposing as the exposition on the borders of 
the beautiful Lake Michigan will be, the most interesting feature 
of the fair, to many, will be Chicago itself. Of all the wonders 
of the world Chicago stands out alone, unexampled and without a 
peer, a youthful giant among cities, with its business quarter, its 
traffic lively beyond description, its wide streets, and colossal 
palaces built of steel and stone, completely fireproof, and rising 
ten, twelve, sixteen, yes, over twenty stories — prodigious bee- 
hives of earnest humanity. 

Men still live who were prominent in founding Chicago, and 
these men now behold, instead of the open and unsettled prairie of 
their youth, a city of a thousand streets and a million and a quar- 
ter inhabitants. The engineer still lives who surveyed the first 
line of railroad into Chicago, and now more than forty railroads 
centre in this queen city, situated in the heart of this vast con- 
tinent, a thousand miles from Hell Gate and twice that distance 
from the Golden Gate. Chicago is the chief centre of the entire 
railroad system of the United States. Fifty thousand miles of 
railway, representing capital of over two thousand millions of dol- 
lars, are largely dependent upon Chicago, and the history of the 
building and development of these roads sounds like a fairy tale. 
On a single one of these tributary systems four hundred and fifty 
passenger and eight hundred freight trains now move daily. A 
single corporation controls over seven thousand miles of line— the 
greatest number of miles of railroad under one management in 
the world. A single general manager, with headquarters in 
Chicago, can marshal railway rolling-stock in greater number than 
the number of men that Grant could muster on the left bank of 
the Mississippi the day he set out on his matchless campaign 
south of Vicksburg, or that responded to Sheridan's rallying 
trumpet-call at Cedar Creek, or sprang forward at Wellington's 
"up and at 'em" at Waterloo. 
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Chicago is surrounded on all sides by a complexity of navi- 
gable rivers, canals, and lakes which connect it with tidewater at 
widely divergent points, and it is, moreover, the centre of a net- 
work of railway systems which embrace all portions of the North 
American continent. Her wide streets cross each other at right 
angles, looking on the east out upon the broad blue surface of 
Lake Michigan, and in every other direction leading into splendid 
parks and wide, shady boulevards which surround the city as 
with an emerald girdle. No other city in America can show such 
a large number of public parks. Space forbids an extended 
reference to her schools, her churches, her theatres, her elevators, 
her water-works, her foundries, her rolling mills, her manufacto- 
ries, her wholesale houses, her stockyards, and other features in 
endless variety. 

And this great central city of the foremost nation of the Co- 
lumbian Hemisphere has already provided over ten millions of 
treasure in aid of the International Exposition designed to fitly 
commemorate the epic-inspiring and epoch-producing achieve- 
ment of the peerless discoverer, and to make our government 
the munificent host at a peaceful f£te of nations whose splendors 
will outshine all that has yet passed into history. 

Geo. R. Datis. 



